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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Christopher  movement  in  the  United  States  works  to 
encourage  each  individual  to  show  a  personal  and  practical  respon- 
sibility in  restoring  the  love  and  truth  of  Christ  to  the  market- 
place, in  positive,  constructive  action.   Its'  motto,  which  has 
earned  a  great  deal  of  comment,  is  that  it  is  "Better  to  light 
one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness."  The  stress  is  placed 
upon  the  importance  of  one  man's  action. 

Curiously  enough,  Mao  Tse-Tung  also  knows  the  value  of  this 
theme.  When  he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  comrade  to  criticize  a  pessi- 
mistic view  existing  in  the  party  in  1930,  he  stressed  a  Chinese 
proverb  which  was  used  to  title  the  letter:  A  single  spark  can 
start  a  prairie  fire.  He  was  speaking  of  small  forces,  often 
almost  surrounded  and  isolated  from  the  main  effort,  when  he 
remarked : 

"the  force  that  remains  is  to  all  appearances  very  small 
and  this  naturally  makes  comrades  (who  judge  by  appearances) 
feel  pessimistic.  But  the  matter  is  quite  different  if  we 
look  into  the  essence.   Here  the  old  Chinese  proverb,  'A 
single  spark  can  start  a  prairie  fire,  '  is  applicable.  In 
other  words,  although  the  force  is  only  a  small  one  at  pre- 
sent, it  will  rapidly  develop  (7:118)." 

Here  is  the  same  theme  discussed  on  opposite  sides  of  the 

argument  between  Communism  and  the  West.   One,  expressed  by  the 

Christophers  and,  in  essence,  any  Army  Chaplain,  speaks  in  terms  of 
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the  spiritual  and  inspirational  motive.  The  other,  as  used  by  the 
Communists,  employs  a  typically  destructive  simile,  consistent  with 
the  Communist  intent  upon  terror.  Yet  each  recognizes  the  import- 
ance of  the  individual  and  his  motivation,  as  well  as  his  ability 
to  motivate  others,  in  the  role  of  armed  forces  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare. 
Mission  of  the  Army  Chaplain 

The  Army  Chaplain's  mission  is  to  support  and  encourage  the 
religious  faith  which  is  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  American 
soldier  (21:3).  The  mission  of  the  U.S.  Army  is,  in  a  hot  war  of 
today's  caliber,  to  organize  guerrilla  forces  and  support  conven- 
tional planning  and  military  operations  (24:1).   In  a  cold  war,  the 
Army  trains  military  personnel  to  combat  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
activities,  and  works  to  strengthen  the  defense  capabilities  of 
people  under  pressure.   In  either  case,  the  soldier  of  the  U.S. 
Army  is  expected  to  reach  a  tough,  well  trained  and  extremely  ver- 
satile condition.  His  confidence,  assurance  and  moral  determination 
play  an  important  part  in  the  effectiveness  of  his  operation,  and 
the  support  which  he  can  receive  from  his  chaplain,  as  well  as  from 
the  other  elements  of  a  balanced  command,  contributes  to  his  success. 
In  brief,  the  mission  of  the  Chaplain's  Corps  blends  with  the  mission 
of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  provides  an  active  role  for  the  Chaplain  in 
either  hot  or  cold  war. 
Duties  of  Army  Chaplain 

Among  the  general  duties  of  a  chaplain,  three  customarily 
are  cited  (21:13-23).   He  arranges  for  and  conducts  public  worship. 
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He  gives  spiritual  guidance  and  moral  counsel.  He  builds  character 
and  promotes  good  morale.  The  Chaplain  represents  in  the  military 
establishment  the  religious  motive  for  right  thinking  and  right 
acting.  Each  of  these  goals  demands  an  individual  who  is  spirit- 
ually and  professionally  well  qualified,  but  who  is  also  trained 
physically  and  militarily  to  share  the  problems  of  the  men.  As 
U.S.  Army  soldiers  approach  combat,  they  would  normally  display 
a  deeper  interest  in  religion  and  a  more  serious  concern  with  the 
spiritual  aspects  of  life,  as  has  been  evidenced  by  soldiers  in 
all  wars.  It  is  important  that  pastoral  advice  be  available  to 
him,  and  his  respect  is  the  greater  for  those  who  have  shared 
his  difficult  training  and  understand  his  special  skills. 

These  special  skills  may  send  a  soldier  far  from  the  ordin- 
ary camp  and  many  miles  from  his  advanced  base.  Each  mile  that  he 
is  separated  from  his  comrades  places  a  heavier  burden  upon  the 
soldier.  He  has  greater  latitude,  and,  within  the  resources  he 
commands,  more  freedom  from  discipline  while  engaged  in  his  mission. 
This  is  an  essential  reason  for  the  rigorous  screening  which  should 
be  undertaken  by  aspirants  for  the  U.S.  Military  Forces.  The  mal- 
content, the  griper  and  the  man  who  cannot  "cut  the  mustard"  should 
be  eliminated.  But  no  training  can  stimulate  adequately  the  rigo- 
rous and  intensive  demands  of  combat,  and  the  support  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  organization  has  to  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
moral  and  intellectual  cords  to  the  strength  of  his  well-being. 


The  Army  Chaplain  as  Counselor-His  Role 

Counseling  for  chaplains  consists  mainly  of  dealing  with 
military  personnel  and  their  families  in  the  interpersonal  rela- 
tionship of  interviews.  At  the  very  outset  it  should  be  stated 
that  chaplains  are  limited  as  to  the  methods,  the  intensity,  and 
results  of  counseling.  Unless  the  chaplain  has  a  recognized  de- 
gree in  medicine,  psychology  or  psychiatry,  he  should  not  attempt 
the  more  professional  types  of  "depth-therapy",  such  as  psychoanaly- 
sis and  intensive  psychotherapy.  Manipulation  of  the  counselee's 
uncounscious  emotions  through  dream  analysis,  free  association 
therapy,  prescription  of  drugs  or  medicine,  hypnosis  or  similar 
highly  technical  procedures,  should  be  referred  to  professionally 
competent  authorities,  and  not  dealt  with  by  chaplains  (14:3). 
In  the  main,  chaplains  may  properly  counsel  in  matters  which  treat 
of  conscious  material  and  leave  the  sifting  and  the  interpretation 
of  unconscious  data  and  processes  to  psychiatrists.   It  is  natural 
that  unconscious  factors  may  be  revealed  during  any  period  of  coun- 
seling. If  these  are  important,  the  chaplain  must  recognize  them; 
if  they  need  treatment,  he  must  learn  how  and  when  to  refer  them 
properly  to  professional  help  (37:1). 

When  Army  psychiatrists  and  others  in  allied  or  interested 
professions  feel  the  Army  chaplain  is  competent  to  counsel  soldiers 
or  their  families  who  suffer  minor  maladjustments,  they  will  be  gen- 
erous with  their  own  referrals  to  the  chaplain.  This  is  an  honored 
recognition  of  the  chaplain's  competency,  interest  and  efficiency 
as  a  good  counselor  and  as  an  important  member  of  the  team. 
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Counseling,  because  it  leans  more  to  the  arts  than  the  sci- 
ences, although  depending  on  the  sciences,  is  the  application  of  na- 
tive and  acquired  talents  to  the  interpersonal  relationship  in  inter- 
view sessions,  for  the  purpose  of  mental  relief  and  acceptable  solu- 
tions to  personal  problems.   To  understand  the  implications  of  the 
interpersonal  relationships  and  its  therapeutic  value,  one  should 
have  a  fairly  well-rounded  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  psycholo- 
gical principles  (14:3). 

Psychology  is  the  study  of  human  behavior  and  conduct.   Stu- 
dies of  heredity  and  environment  which  affect  the  personality  of  the 
soldier  are  a  basic  necessity.  Discussions  about  human  reactions, 
defense  mechanisms,  motivation  and  problems  of  adjustment  serve  as 
the  counselor's  needed  tools  when  dealing  with  human  frustrations 
and  conflicts.  Likewise,  recognition  of  various  types  of  mental 
maladjustment,  such  as  the  neuroses,  the  psychoses  and  character 
disorders,  will  aid  chaplains  in  recommending  expeditious  and  ade- 
quate referral. 

The  Army  chaplain,  futhermore,  faces  special  problem  areas 
not  always  peculiar  to  military  life,  but  constituting  specific 
difficulties  in  the  adjustment  to  military  life.  Such  topics  as 
racial  and  religious  discrimination,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction, 
brainwashing,  and  combat  exhaustion  furnish  many  cases,  where  not 
only  medical  treatment  is  indicated,  but  counseling  by  competent 
interviewers  is  recommended.  To  avoid  a  study  of  these  subjects 
limits  the  chaplain's  effectiveness  as  a  counselor  and  overburdens 
medical,  psychiatric,  legal  and  personnel  officers. 


Lack  of  training,  defects  of  personality  and  his  attitude 
toward  counseling  will  weigh  heavily  in  determining  his  counseling 
usefulness.  Most  chaplains  can  become  efficient  counselors,  if 
they  have:   (l)  a  love  for  people;  (2)  a  desire  to  help  them; 
(3)  a  knowledge  of  their  own  capabilities  and  liabilities;  (4) 
and,  technical  awareness  of  the  dynamics  and  treatment  needed 
in  the  counseling  relationship  (14:4). 

The  chaplain's  counseling  activities  are  limited  only  by 
his  mission.  First  of  all,  he  is  expected  to  assist  military  per- 
sonnel and  be  concerned  with  their  interests.  Secondly,  families 
and  relatives  of  military  personnel  may  call  on  him  for  advice  in 
their  problems.  While  it  may  be  laudable  and  sometimes  necessary 
to  counsel  those  outside  military  life,  a  chaplain's  first  duty 
and  one  which  takes  precedence  over  others  is  to  the  officer, 
soldier  and  his  family.  Survivors  of  deceased  military  per- 
sonnel will  need  his  guidance,  understanding,  and  sympathy.  Civ- 
ilians having  business  or  relationships  with  military  personnel 
may  call  for  similar  guidance  and  direction.  His  tact,  prudence 
and  understanding  will  furnish  the  proper  referral  with  the  min- 
imum of  embarrassment.   In  this  type  of  counseling,  he  is  always 
conscious  of  his  duty  to  help  worthy  people  find  satisfactory 
answers,  but  he  must  be  alert  to  see  that  the  unscrupulous  or 
the  misinformed  do  not  find  evidence  in  his  advice  for  the  filing 
of  claims  or  action  against  the  Government. 

Academic  interest  and  reading  in  the  counseling  field  will 
only  give  intellectual  clues  to  areas  which  need  to  be  watched  and 
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analyzed.   It  -will  not  necessarily  bring  proficiency.  Like  surgeons 
who  spend  a  year  or  more  in  their  internship,  so  chaplains  or  others 
interested  in  counseling  need  supervision  in  actual  counseling  ses- 
sions. Development  of  effective  techniques,  better  knowledge  of 
self,  recognition  of  defects  and  resources  of  the  counselors  per- 
sonality are  traits  that  can  be  acquired  only  through  systematically 
and  intelligently  supervised  case  work. 
The  Problem 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  attempt  evaluation 
of  the  counseling  relationship  between  the  Army  Chaplain  and  the 
average  soldier.  The  area  of  the  study  was  limited  to  this  rela- 
tionship. 
Method  of  Investigation 

A  questionnaire  was  prepared  to  test  the  rapport  between 
the  Chaplain  and  the  soldier  (see  appendix  i).  Before  distribution 
the  twenty  questions  were  pretested  on  25  soldiers  for  clarity,  in- 
telligibility and  pertinency  to  the  purpose  of  the  study.   Then 
the  questionnaire  was  revised  and  administered  to  four  groups  of 
soldiers.  Each  group  was  stationed  at  different  locations  in 
Germany.  It  was  assumed  that  each  soldier  prior  to  his  assignment 
in  Germany  had  come  in  contact  with  two  Chaplains,  one  during  basic 
training  and  another  during  advanced  individual  training.  It  was 
also  assumed  that  in  his  present  assignment  the  soldier  should  have 
had  an  initial  interview  with  an  Army  Chaplain  according  to  pertinent 
regulations  in  force  in  the  study  area.   Also  the  soldier,  if  he  were 
below  the  rank  of  E-?,  should  have  attended  monthly  "Our  Moral 
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Heritage"  classes. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  influence  the  soldier  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a  chaplain  during  the  questioning.  The  questionnaire  was 
administered  on  a  random  basis  with  instructions  noting  that  this 
was  a  command  request  to  test  the  worth  of  the  average  Chaplain  as 
counselor.   The  questions  were  to  be  answered  as  honestly  as  possible. 


Chapter  II 

The  Survey- 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  214 
were  finally  returned  for  a  percentage  of  76.42.  The  majority  of 
those  questioned  were  in  the  rank  of  E-4  and  below  (see  Table  I). 

Table  I 

Military  Rank  of  those  questioned. 

Rank No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

E-2  11  5.1 

E-3  37  17-3 

E-4  86  40.2 

E-5  52  24.2 

E-6  12  5.6 

E-7  &  Above  9  4.2 

Officer  7  3.2 

Fifty-three  and  seven  tenths  per  cent  (53.7/0  of  the  soldiers  filling 
out  the  questionnaire  were  21  years  of  age  or  below  with  15.4$  being 
in  the  "over  26"  category  (see  Table  II). 

Table  II 
Age  of  the  soldiers  queried. 
Age No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

18  8  3.7 

19  17  7.9 

20  37  17.3 

21  53  24.8 

22  29  13.5 

23  20  9.3 

24  14  6.5 

25  3  1.4 

26  &  Over  33  15.4 
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Fifty-five  and  tyro  tenths  per  cent  (55. 2^)  of  the  personnel  had  less 
than  two  years  of  active  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  time  of  the 
poll.  Some  18.7$  of  the  men  were  finishing  out  their  third  year  of 
Regular  Army  Service.  Only  16.8$  of  the  men  had  over  5  years  of 
service  and  could  be  considered  as  "lifers"  or  career  soldiers 
(see  Table  III). 

Table  III 

Years  in  military  service  of  those  questioned. 

Years  in  Service No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

Under  1  year  50  23.4 

Under  2  years  68  31.8 

Under  3  years  40  18.7 

3-5  years  20  9.3 

5-10  years  22  10.3 

Over  10  years  14  6.4 

The  soldiers  surveyed  listed  123  different  cities  represent- 
ing 40  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  as  their  homes  of  record. 
Six  (6)  failed  to  indicate  any  home  of  record  (see  Appendix  II). 
Only  slightly  more  than  19$  of  those  queried  had  failed  to  graduate 
from  high  school  with  22.4$  having  one  or  more  years  of  college. 
One  soldier  stated  he  was  a  graduate  student  before  entering  the 
service  (see  Table  IV). 


Under  12th  Grade 

U 

12th  Grade 

124 

13  years 

24 

14  years 

13 

15  years 

3 

16  years 

8 

Graduate 

1 

11 

Table  IV 

Educational  level  of  those  surveyed. 

Educational  Level No.  of  Personnel $  of  Total 

19.1 

58.0 

11.2 

6.1 

1.4 

3.7 

.5 

Twenty-three  and  eight  tenths  per  cent  (23.8$)  of  the  men 
claimed  to  be  Catholic  in  their  religious  preference.   Sixty-three 
and  five  tenths  per  cent  (63.5$)  considered  themselves  to  be  general 
Protestants  or  signified  some  specific  protestant  denomination. 
Only  10.3$  considered  they  had  no  religious  preference  at  all  and 
only  one  declared  himself  to  be  an  atheist.  Significantly  there 
was  only  one  Jewish  and  two  Orthodox  soldiers  among  those  surveyed 
(see  Table  V). 

Table  V 

Religious  preference  of  those  questioned. 

Religious  Preference No.  of  Personnel $  of  Total 

Catholic  51  23.8 

Protestant  134  63.5 

Other  4  1.9 

None  22  10.3 

Jewish  1  . 5 

Orthodox  2  . 9 

When  asked  whether  they  knew  who  their  nearest  Army  Chaplain 
was,  over  half  of  the  men  (50.5$)  answered  "no"  (see  Table  VI). 
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Table  VI 

Do  you  know  who  your  nearest  Army  Chaplain  is? 

Answer Ho.  of  Personnel f   of  Total 

Yes  106  49.5 

No  108  50.5 

In  checking  on  this  factor  it  was  discovered  that  the  units  ques- 
tioned had  in  all  cases  no  assigned  Chaplain  and  were  dependent  on 
area  coverage  by  post  Chaplains  or  by  neighboring  units  having  a 
TOE  or  TD  Chaplain--.  This  area  coverage  should  have  included  an 
initial  interview  of  all  incoming  personnel  to  the  area  under  a 
Chaplain's  supervision.  Character  Guidance  lectures  (22:28),  visi- 
tations to  troop  billets,  and  visits  to  training  areas  (26:2)  are 
also  part  of  this  area  coverage. 

Before  administering  the  questionnaire,  definitions  of 
personal,  morale,  and  moral  problems  were  supposed  to  be  explained. 
The  soldiers  were  then  asked,  "Would  you  consult  a  Chaplain  if  you 
had  a  personal,  morale  or  moral  problem  (see  Table  VII)?" 

Table  VII 

Would  you  consult  a  Chaplain  if  you  had  a  personal, 
morale  or  moral  problem? 

Answer No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

Yes  U0  65.5 

No  72  33.6 

Maybe  2  • 9 


-"-TOE  means  Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment  and  TD  means 
Table  of  Distribution.  These  are  Military  Management  tools  used  in 
determining  equipment  and  personnel  needed  to  achieve  a  given  mission. 
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Over  33?  answered  "no".  Even  though  they  claimed  to  be  affiliated 
with  some  religious  denomination,  some  said  that  "I  work  out  problems 
by  myself"  or  "I  never  had  a  problem  I  couldn't  take  care  of  myself." 
Others  stated  "I  would  rather  talk  to  someone  who  knows  the  way  I 
think  i.e.  parents,  wife,  good  friends"  or  "I  yet  have  had  a  Chaplain 
or  anyone  else  help  me  the  way  (sic)  or  use  methods  necessary  to 
solve  a  problem. "  Statements  such  as  "I  do  not  believe  men  of  the 
clergy  have  the  necessary  social,  psychological  or  economic  exper- 
tise to  be  of  great  help"  indicated  a  lack  of  confidence  by  some 
soldiers  in  the  Chaplain's  ability  to  counsel,  in  his  training  and 
in  his  rapport  with  his  men. 

In  questioning  the  soldier  concerning  the  type  of  problem 
the  Chaplain  could  help  with,  21.5$  stated  that  there  were  no  pro- 
blems or  problem  areas  in  which  the  Chaplain  could  be  helpful 
(see  Table  VIII). 

Table  VIII 

Problems  of  interest  in  a  counseling  situation. * 

Problem No.   of  Personnel %  of  Total 

11.2 
10.7 
2.7 
2.7 
.4 
8.5 
4.0 

21.5 
20.6 

17.5 
*  Individuals  could  choose  more  than  one  answer. 


Marital 

25 

Readjustment 

24 

Drugs 

6 

Alcohol 

6 

Discharges 

1 

Personal  Problems 

19 

Don't  know 

9 

None 

48 

No  answer 

46 

All  problems 

39 
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The  problem  of  drugs  and  alcohol,  which  play  a  prominent  part  in 
newspaper,  magazine,  radio  and  T.V.  publicity  as  problem  areas  in 
the  Army,  was  mentioned  by  only  12  of  the  soldiers  questioned  as 
worthy  of  bringing  to  the  Chaplain's  attention.  Readjustment  to 
Army  life  was  cited  by  10.7$  as  having  a  possible  need  for  counsel- 
ing or  discussion  with  the  Chaplain. 

A  rather  blunt  and  straightforward  question  was  asked  the 
Army  troopers  -  "Do  you  trust  the  Chaplain?"  (see  Table  IX) 

Table  IX 

Do  you  trust  the  Chaplain? 

Answer No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

Yes  154  72.0 

No  47  21.9 

No  answer  8  3.7 

Yes  &  No  5  2.3 

Seventy-two  per  cent  answered  "yes"  but  21.9$  said  "no".  It  would 
seem  that  a  significant  percentage  of  the  men  have  had  a  bad  time 
in  a  counseling  experience  with  a  chaplain.  Therefore  these  soldiers 
have  been  "turned  off "  on  the  Chaplain ' s  program. 

Of  those  answering  "no"  most  answered  in  that  way  because 
they  said  they  had  never  dealt  with  a  Chaplain.  One  answered  "I 
don't  think  they  help  me".  Another  stated  "the  last  Chaplain  I 
talked  to  made  me  wonder  how  he  called  himself  a  priest."  A 
third  stated  "I  don't  trust  anyone".  Another  said  "Some  Chaplains 
are  more  concerned  with  what  their  commanders  think  than  the  men" 
or  "most  of  them  are  finks  or  lifers."  One  stated  "he  didn't  even 
try  to  help  me  in  1962  with  a  problem".  Distrust  led  two  soldiers 
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to  say  "Does  the  Chaplain  trust  me?"  and  "Information  is  passed 
back  to  your  unit ". 

The  job  of  the  Chaplain  as  envisioned  by  the  soldiers  ques- 
tioned was  many  and  varied.  Most  of  the  soldiers  answering  said  that 
the  Chaplain  should  be  spiritual  and  conduct  religious  services.  He 
should  be  able  to  insure  that  problems  brought  to  him  will  be  solved 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  One  man  stated  that  the  Chaplain  should 
visit  the  companies  where  the  "people "  are  and  where  he  will  know 
the  "people".  Some  see  the  Chaplain  as  a  guide  and  helper.  However, 
there  were  a  significant  number  who  refused  to  answer  the  question 
{73$). 

In  answer  to  the  question  regarding  the  worth  of  the  Char- 
acter Guidance  program,  hh.9%   said  the  program  was  helpful  (see 
Table  X).  Thirty-six  per  cent  indicated  that  the  program  was  not 
helpful. 

Table  X 

Are  Character  Guidance  Lectures  helpful  to  you? 

Answer No.  of  Personnel fo   of  Total 

Yes  96  44.9 

No  77  36.0 

No  answer  21  9.8 

Sometimes  2  . 9 

Don't  know  18  8.4 

In  the  majority  of  the  latter  cases  it  was  because  the 

soldier  either  did  not  or  infrequently  attended  Character  Guidance 

classes  which  are  required  monthly  for  all  E-6's  and  below.  An 

orientation  is  required  for  all  E-7's  and  above,  to  include  officers 

(22:28).  A  check  of  the  Character  Guidance  situation  in  the  areas 
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of  the  study  found  that  again  there  were  no  assigned  Chaplains  in 
the  units  studied.  These  units  depended  on  local  Chaplains  for 
Character  Guidance  lectures  and  in  many  cases  either  the  local 
Chaplain  or  the  Company  Commander  was  not  arranging  for  these 
classes.  Since  late  1970  the  name  of  the  Character  Guidance  pro- 
gram has  been  changed  to  "Our  Moral  Heritage".  From  those  who 
attended  classes  such  comments  as  the  following  were  noted: 

"They  are  a  modification  of  parental  teachings  and  tend  to 
cause  individuals  to  alienate  themselves  from  the  program. " 
"Because  he  cannot  keep  the  attention  of  the  class. " 
"Because  I  can't  get  the  idea  accross  (sic)  on  the  topic 
were  (sic)  discussing.  " 

"They  are  dull,  boring  lectures  that  tell  you  what  you 
should  be  like,  not  what  you  are. " 

"Cause  after  the  lecture,  no  change  in  nothing.  " 
Question  14  asked  "Which  do  you  think  is  most  important  for 
the  Chaplain  (or  the  Chaplains):  God  or  Military?"  At  least  65$ 
answered  that  God  was  more  important  (see  Table  XI). 

Table  XT 

Which  is  most  important  to  the  Chaplain:  God  or  the  Military? 

Answer No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

God  139  65.0 

Military  21  9.8 

Both  25  11.7 

No  answer  20  9.3 

Neither  5  2.3 

Don't  know  4  1.8 
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However,  11.7$  said  both  God  and  the  military  are  important  with 
9.8$  stating  that  the  military  was  uppermost  in  the  interest  of 
the  Chaplain.  One  man  answered  "God  -  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
military",  reflecting  a  common  distaste  by  the  young  soldier  for 
military  life  and  discipline. 

When  asked  whether  a  chaplain  is  likely  to  be  influential 
or  helpful  in  military  matters  of  compassionate  reassignment, 
hardship  discharge,  conscientious  objection  cases  and  the  like, 
68.2%   stated  "yes".  Yet  18.7$  answered  "no",  with  the  remaining 
13.1$  being  non-committal  or  borderline,   (see  Table  XII) 

Table  XII 

Is  the  Chaplain  influential  in  military  matters? 

Answer No.  of  Personnel $  of  Total 

Yes  146  68.2 

No  40  18.7 

Sometimes  11  5,1 

No  answer  13  6.1 

Don't  know  4  1.9 

Among  those  answering  "no"  some  commented  as  follows: 

"All  Chaplain's  working  for  the  Army  are  the  same  -  not  for 

the  betterment  of  the  troops  but  for  the  Army  as  a  whole. " 

"The  Chaplain  can  only  state  his  opinion  on  what,  to  him, 

should  be  done.  He  isn't  listened  to  half  the  time." 

"The  man  in  most  cases  is  interested  in  preaching. " 

"It  has  been  my  belief  that  they  can  only  do  what  the  Army 

allows  them  to  do. " 
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"He  can't  help  this  person  because  this  person  is  usually 
sick  in  the  head.  " 

"They  don't  help  unless  they  are  pushed  and  they  feel  like 
it.  " 

"What  a  strong  Chaplain  could  or  would  say  would  be  very 
irrelevant  to  the  military!" 

"Army  does  what  it  pleases. " 

"He's  for  the  military  -  not  the  low  ranking  EM." 

"Commanders  sometimes  do  not  value  the  Chaplain's  decisions 
concerning  military  matters. " 

"A  lawyer  could  do  a  better  job  on  such  matters.  " 

"Through  experience  I  have  learned  that  some,  if  not  quite 
a  few  chaplains,  cannot  or  are  not  able  to  overide  military 
•ignorance'. " 

"Because  he  has  too  much  rank  to  be  trusted.  " 
Some  of  the  above  answers  seem  to  reflect  a  communications  gap 
between  the  Chaplain  and  the  young  soldier  and  perhaps  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  soldier  between  the  Chaplain  and  the  military  estab- 
lishment. Channels  of  communication  must  be  opened  and  kept  open 
if  the  Chaplain  is  to  be  effective  as  counselor  and  guide. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  questioned  (80.2$)  said  that  a  request 
made  to  a  Chaplain  has  not  been  refused  (see  Table  XIII).  This 
can  be  attributed  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  to  either  not  know- 
ing the  chaplain  or  not  asking  the  Chaplain  for  help. 
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Table  XIII 

Has  the  Chaplain  refused  a  request  made  by  those  questioned? 

Answer Mo.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

Yes  18  8.4 

No  172  80.4 

No  answer  24  11.2 

Among  those  who  claimed  to  have  been  refused  help  some  stated: 

"I  try  to  stay  away  from  hypocrites. " 

"There  are  times  when  my  own  Catholic  Chaplain  said  he  would 
not  see  us  unless  it  pertains  to  religion.  I  have  found  better  aid 
from  Protestant  Chaplains  on  any  matter. " 

"Because  he  knew  nothing  about  handling  this  kind  of  pro- 
blem. " 

It  would  seem  in  a  great  deal  of  the  "yes "  answers  that  a  current 
of  distrust  or  lack  of  feeling  for  the  worth  of  the  Chaplain  as  a 
counselor  is  evident. 

The  rank  of  the  Chaplain  has  a  significant  bearing  in  the 
confidence  that  is  felt  by  the  young  soldier  in  the  Chaplain's 
ability  to  help  (see  Table  XIV). 

Table  XIV 

The  influence  of  the  military  rank  of  the  Chaplain. 

Answer No.  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

Yes  39  18.3 

No  167  78.2 

No  answer  8  3.7 
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Eighteen  and  three  tenths  per  cent  of  those  questioned  stated  that 
if  the  Chaplain  had  a  high  military  rank  it  -would  hinder  confidence. 
The  young  soldier  associates  rank  -with  the  "establishment ".  One 
soldier  stated  that  "Chaplains  should  be  civilians  with  no  rank 
of  any  kind. "  In  contrast  another  stated  "the  package  does  not 
always  depict  the  value  of  the  gift .  " 

As  to  the  availability  of  the  Chaplain  when  needed  by  the 
troops  61.2$  said  he  was  available,  but  10.7$  said  "no"  with  a  large 
percentage  (19.1$)  who  didn't  know.  Most  of  these  soldiers  never 
tried  to  locate  him  or  never  needed  him  (see  Table  XV). 


Answer 


Table  XV 

The  availability  of  the  Chaplain. 

No.  of  Fersonnel 


$  of  Total 


Yes 

No 

No  answer 

Don't  know 


131 
23 

19 

41 


61.2 

10.7 

8.9 

19.1 


It  was  assumed  before  the  study  that  each  of  those  ques- 
tioned should  have  come  in  contact  with  at  least  three  Chaplains 
(see  Chapter  1,  page  7)  but  it  was  discovered  (see  Table  XVI) 
that  20.1$  said  they  never  were  acquainted  with  any  Chaplain  and 
57.5$  of  the  total  knew  two  or  less  Chaplains.  One  man  stated  he 
knew  only  one  Chaplain  and  he  "swore"  worse  than  he  did. 
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Table  XVI 

During  your  military  career  how  many  Chaplains  have  you  known? 

Answer No,  of  Personnel %   of  Total 

None                     43  20.1 

One                     49  22.9 

Two                     31  H.5 

Three                    28  13.1 

Four  or  more               63  29.4 


Chapter  III 
Summary  &  Conclusions 

With  such  a  small  sample  of  all  troops  served  by  Army  Chap- 
lains it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  specific  conclusions  from  the  pre- 
sent study.  Perhaps  surveys  should  be  undertaken  by  all  Chaplains 
serving  troops  and  such  surveys  be  distributed  by  higher  Headquarters 
to  all  Chaplains  as  a  basis  for  discussion  on  ways  and  means  of  in- 
creasing counseling  service  and  efficiency  to  the  troops. 

However,  based  on  the  survey  taken,  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
soldiers  had  little  significant  difference  in  the  opinions  the  sol- 
diers stated.  Those  with  more  years  in  service  and  therefore  more 
opportunity  to  be  exposed  to  a  Chaplain's  ministrations  were  gener- 
ally favorable  in  their  opinions  of  the  Chaplain's  worth  as  a  counse- 
lor and  guide.  The  soldiers  surveyed  came  from  many  states  and 
cities,  small  and  large  and  were  truly  representative  of  all 
America.  Their  religious  preferences  seem  to  follow  the  normal 
distribution  in  the  Army 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  that  could  be  made  from  the 
study  is  that  the  young  soldier  in  the  areas  surveyed  does  not  know 
his  Chaplain  or  where  he  can  be  readily  found.  Since  all  the  areas 
studied  had  no  unit  assigned  Chaplain,  the  theory  of  area  Chaplain 
coverage  is  not  working  in  these  instances.   In  theory,  according  to 
Chaplain  Guidelines  issued  by  the  Chief  of  Chaplain,  the  unit  or  area 
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Chaplain  should  be  spending  at  least  50$  of  his  duty  time  with  the 
troops  (26:2).  Since  49.5$  claimed  not  to  know  who  their  nearest 
Chaplain  is,  it  would  suggest  that  either  the  local  Chaplain  is  not 
visiting  all  the  troops  in  his  area  or  he  is  spending  all  or  most 
of  his  time  either  in  the  Chapel  or  with  the  troops  of  the  unit 
to  which  he  is  assigned  on  orders.  The  orders  assigning  a  Chap- 
lain to  a  particular  post  or  unit  should  specify  additional  duties 
to  units  or  area  without  Chaplain  coverage.  Another  possible  sug- 
gestion is  that  Chaplains  should  be  utilized  in  the  "Chaplain 
Team"  concept  where  a  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish  Chaplain 
constitute  a  team  and  cover  all  units  of  Army  troops  in  a  specified 
area.  Also  their  OER's  (Officers  Efficiency  Reports)  should  be 
made  out  by  a  Supervisory  Chaplain  in  order  to  safeguard  their  pro- 
motion potential  and  free  the  Chaplain  from  the  fear  of  a  bad  report 
from  a  commander  unless  he  spends  most  of  his  time  with  his  assigned 
unit.  Chaplains  must  serve  individual  souls,  not  units,  and  any 
good  Chaplain  does  "ride  circuit"  to  cover  as  many  troops  in  his 
assigned  area  as  his  physical  makeup  and  talents  will  allow. 

The  young  soldier  of  today  in  the  U.S.  Army  is  independent 
and  somewhat  self-reliant.  He  likes  to  solve  his  own  problems  and 
is  adamant  and  makes  his  feelings  known.  One  third  of  those  men 
surveyed  stated  they  would  not  consult  the  Chaplain  on  a  personal, 
moral  or  morale  problem.  The  image  of  the  Chaplain  as  a  counselor 
and  guide  needs  to  be  sharpened.  The  Chaplain  must  be  identified 
as  a  person  who  can  help  to  solve  such  intimate,  spiritual  problems 
that  are  not  ordinarily  brought  to  light  through  the  chain  of  command, 
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yet,  whose  solution  is  necessary  to  keep  the  soldier  happy  and  on  the 
job.  An  unhappy  individual  cannot  perform  his  mission  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Readjustment  to  Army  life  is  a  perennial  problem.  The  modern 
Army  is  a  complex  business  and  in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  stability 
in  the  Army  is  often  lacking.  The  young  man  is  a  civilian  one  day 
and  a  soldier  the  next  day,  subject  to  rigid  discipline,  rapid 
change  of  assignment,  sometimes  substandard  living  conditions  and 
many  other  emotion-charged  problems.  A  number  of  these  young  men 
need  rapport  with  the  Chaplain  who  can  serve  as  the  one  familiar 
link  with  the  society  of  home.  The  Chaplain's  program  can  ease  the 
rapid  changeover  from  civilian  to  military  life. 

In  regard  to  trust  and  confidence  in  the  Chaplain  and  the 
Chaplain's  role  as  a  confidant  to  his  men,  a  great  percentage  of 
those  queried  (see  Table  IX)  look  upon  the  Chaplain  as  a  man  of  honor. 
Again,  however,  a  significant  number  (21.9$)  evidenced  a  mistrust  of 
the  Chaplain  and  his  work.  This  could  be  attributed  to  three  reasons: 
(1)  the  soldier  not  knowing  the  Chaplain,  (2)  because  the  Chaplain 
was  not  a  good  listener  and  (3)  because  the  Chaplain  was  not  atten- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  soldier. 

The  Character  Guidance  Program,  which  has  recently  changed 
its  name  to  "Our  Moral  Heritage",  seems  to  be  ineffective.  Al- 
though area  Chaplains  are  supposed  to  give  "Our  Moral  Heritage" 
lectures  on  a  monthly  basis  to  all  possible  units,  in  many  cases 
units  without  an  assigned  Chaplain  are  being  neglected  or  given 
cursory  service  in  this  area.  When  the  classes  are  given  they  are 
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dull  and  uninteresting,  showing  no  imagination  and  no  attempt  to 
"rap"  and  identifjr  with  the  young  soldier.  The  classes  are  manda- 
tory monthly  in  the  Army  system  and  should  be  an  opportunity  to 
inculcate  moral  principles  and  values  into  the  lives  of  the  troopers. 

The  Chaplain  is  most  often  identified  as  a  man  of  God,  but 
frequently  his  rank  and  his  military  affiliation  causes  a  strain  in 
the  interpersonal  relationship  between  Chaplain  and  soldier.  The 
Chaplain  must  work  hard  to  identify  himself  as  both  representative 
of  the  military  and  of  his  religious  denomination.  He  is  a  minister, 
priest  or  rabbi  in  uniform.  As  an  officer  he  can  use  the  weight  of 
his  office  and  rank  to  be  of  greater  help  in  both  military  and 
spiritual  matters,  or  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  become  an  officer 
first,  then  a  Chaplain. 

Religious  awareness,  then,  is  an  important  part  of  the  train- 
ing of  U.S.  soldiers  in  their  operations.  This  is  especially  so  in 
cold  war  situations.  The  conduct  of  wartime  operations  is  planned 
to  influence  the  opinions,  emotions,  attitudes  and  behavior  of  the 
people  with  whom  the  soldier  will  work.   Use  of  the  measures  which 
fall  within  the  definition  of  cold  war  must  be  regulated  by  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  risks  and  advantages  which  each  entails.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  the  use  of  character  guidance  in  strengthening 
counterguerrilla  training.  Soviet  exploitation  of  partisan  action 
against  the  German  invaders  in  1941  was  aided  by  the  inability  of 
the  Nazi  leaders  to  recognize  that  humane  treatment  of  the  civilians 
they  had  overrun  was  essential  to  reduce  the  resentment  and  the 
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growth  of  a  climate  in  which  guerrilla  work  can  flourish.  According 
to  German  historical  files,  conduct  toward  civilians  became  a  factor 
in  directives  written  in  1942  to  control  antiguerrilla  activities. 
The  men  and  women  who  hate  tyranny  enough  to  fight  it  are 
the  allies  whom  the  nation  seeks  in  its  warfare.  But  simply  mobi- 
lizing the  people  who  have  become  oppressed  is  not  enough,  nor  is 
the  simple  provision  of  weapons  which  will  do  the  job.  It  is  the 
task  of  U.S.  Soldiers  to  recognize  the  other  factors  as  well,  espec- 
ially the  conditions  and  aspirations  of  the  people  with  whom  we  hope 
to  work.  Take  another  example  from  Mao  Tse-Tung  (7:148),  who  told 
his  Communist  followers  in  1934  that  some  Red  leaders  in  and  near 
the  city  of  Tingchow  had  worked  enthusiastically  for  expansion  of 
military  transport  and  support  of  the  Communist  drives.  But  the 
people  needed  firewood,  searched  hungrily  for  salt  which  had  been 
hoarded  by  the  capitalists,  needed  housing  and  suffered  from  short- 
age of  rice  which  encouraged  high  prices.  The  Communist  leaders 
paid  no  heed  to  these  real  needs,  according  to  Mao,  and  so  the 
people  of  Tingchow  showed  no  interest  in  attending  Communist  meet- 
ings, in  providing  military  transport,  or  in  expanding  the  Red 
Army.  Here  was  an  instance  in  which  some  understanding  of  the 
social  needs  of  the  people  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  military 
drive,  but  it  was  forthcoming  too  late,  when  the  leaders  tried  to 
understand  why  they  had  failed. 

Civic  action  is  a  means  to  help  the  people  of  the  underdeve- 
loped areas  of  the  world  adjust  to  the  impact  of  the  new  technologies 
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which  have  swept  over  them.  The  revolution  of  modernization  has 
touched  every  aspect  of  their  traditional  life;  encouraged  a  new 
style  of  family  life;  brought  about  new  links  between  tribes  and 
villages;  given  them  a  consciousness  of  a  larger  world.  When  our 
New  England  existed  under  similar  conditions  of  spaciousness  and 
hostile  environment  three  centuries  ago,  many  a  community  turned 
first  to  construction  of  a  church,  in  which  the  common  hopes  and 
aspirations  and  faith  might  be  expressed  and  might  unite  the  work 
of  the  people. 

The  U.S.  Soldier  concept  of  warfare  undertakes  to  reach  the 
people  who  are  under  pressure  from  two  sources:   (l)  the  bewilder- 
ing effect  of  the  technological  change  which  has  struck  their  home- 
land, and  (2)  the  actual  hostility  of  an  enemy  which  seeks  to  tor- 
ment and  exploit  them.  In  some  instances,  groups  must  expect  to 
meet  the  first  challenge  by  strengthening  the  will  of  the  people  to 
resist  by  constructing  strategic  hamlets,  organizing  civil  guards  or 
defense  forces,  improving  communications  and  transportation  so  the 
influence  of  the  central  government  can  reach  them  in  a  benevolent 
form,  and  by  instilling  loyalty.  In  other  cases,  the  priorities 
must  be  to  clear  and  hold  land  our  troops  can  secure,  to  fortify 
existing  village  and  train  civilian  irregulars  to  defend  their 
homes  and  families.  Only  when  stability  has  been  assured,  and  the 
enemy  has  been  denied  that  food,  shelter,  intelligence  and  easy 
access  which  had  supported  his  efforts  can  the  task  of  nation- 
building  proceed. 

Through  the  organization  of  special  units  to  accomplish  this 
mission,  the  role  of  the  Army  Chaplain  remains  constant  and  indispu- 
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table.  He  works  with  the  men  in  training,  providing  the  solace  of 
public  worship,  guidance,  and  counsel  which  supports  the  individual 
through  the  testing  time.  He  shares  the  hardships  and  anguish  of  the 
men  in  combat,  and  demonstrates  the  concern  of  the  people  they  repre- 
sent. He  finds  time  for  the  thousand  and  one  extra  duties  which  chap- 
lains have  always  been  able  to  find  time  to  do  for  the  soldier  or  his 
commander.  He  is  of  assistance  to  the  dependents  and  families,  to  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  areas  beset  by  war,  and  he  is  particularly 
conscious  of  the  problems  of  youth  engaged  in  a  man-sized  job,  and 
the  responsibilities  to  parents  and  families.  Through  his  work,  he 
helps  build  a  better  and  healthier  religious  and  moral  environment. 
The  U.S.  Army  calls  for  a  keen,  well-trained  soldier  of  un- 
usual skills  and  attainments.  Then  the  nation  entrusts  these  men 
with  missions  far  from  home,  in  the  loneliness  of  a  distant  environ- 
ment of  strangeness  and  terror.  Sometimes  he  must  enter  upon  his 
mission  by  a  parachute  jump  using  the  cover  and  protection  of  dark- 
ness, but  with  all  the  unknown  that  such  a  mission  entails.  He 
must  be  able  to  teach,  lead,  encourage  and  get  the  job  done,  acting 
as  a  representative  of  the  most  powerful  and  formidable  nation  on 
earth.  He  must  live  among  people  whose  ways  are  foreign  to  him, 
and  yet  have  the  physical  and  mental  stability  to  see  his  command, 
and  the  role  of  the  Army  Chaplain  as  essential  in  that  support. 
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APPENDIX  1 
The  Chaplain  as  Counselor 


1.  Rank  Age  Years  in  Army 


2.  Home  of  Record  -  City  State 


3.  Education  -  Grade  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  H  15  16  Graduate! 

(Circle  one) 

4.  Religious  Preference  (Catholic,  Protestant  (state  denomination), 
Orthodox,  Jewish,  others,  none  if  applicable)  

5.  Do  you  know  who  your  nearest  Army  Chaplain  is.  Yes  -  No  (Circle) 

6.  If  you  had  a  personal,  morale,  or  moral  problem,  would  you  con- 
sult the  chaplain.  Yes  -  No 

7.  If  your  answer  to  #6  is  no,  please  state  why  not?  


8.  What  kind  of  problem  do  you  think  the  chaplain  can  help  you  with? 
(Marital,  readjustment,  drugs,  alcohol,  etc.)  


9.  Do  you  trust  the  chaplain?  Yes  -  No 
10.   If  your  answer  to  #9  is  no,  why  not? 


11.  What  do  you  think  the  job  of  the  chaplain  should  be? 


12.  Are  the  Chaplain's  Character  Guidance  Lectures  any  help  to  you? 


13.   If  not,  why  not? 
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14.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  important  for  the  chaplain  (or — for 
most  chaplains):  God  or  the  military? 


15.  Do  you  think  the  chaplain  is  likely  to  be  influential  or  helpful 
in  military  matters  of  compassionate  reassignment,  hardship  dis- 
charge, conscientious  objection  cases  etc.?  


16.   If  not,  why  not? 


17.  Has  a  chaplain  ever  refused  a  request  made  by  you?  If  so,  why? 


18.  Does  the  fact  that  the  chaplain  may  have  a  high  military  rank 
stop  you  from  confiding  in  him?  


19.  Is  the  chaplain  available  when  you  need  him. 


20.  During  your  military  service  approximately  how  many  Army  Chap- 
lains have  you  known  or  come  in  contact  with?  


APPENDIX  2 


STATE 
Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Iowa 

Kentucky- 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


CITY 

Alexander  City,    B'ham,   Daleville,   Dothan, 
Ozark. 

Messa,   Window  Rock. 

Hot  Springs,   Oden. 

Atwater,    C as tru- Valley,    Colusa,    Crescent-City, 
El  Cajon,   Freeraont,    Lodi,   Los  Angeles,  North 
Ridge,    Oxnard,    Sacramento,    Torrance. 

Denver 

Bridgeport,  Bristol,  Hartford,  South  Norwalk. 

Lake  Worth,  Niceville,  Sun  City,  (2)  Tampa. 

Flowery  Branch,  Lafeyette,  Washington. 

Haleiwa,  Honolulu,  Kailua. 

Bloomington,  (2)  Decatur,  Harvey,  Lake  Forest, 
Rock  Island,  Rockford,  (2)  Chicago,  Grafton. 

Indianapolis,  Martinsville,  Richmond,  Syracuse, 

Mount  Vernon. 

Manchestor,  Pineville,  Prestonburg. 

Tallalah,  West  Monroe,  Winsboro. 

Gardiner,  Island  Falls,  Norway 

(3)  Baltimore,  Parkton. 

Boston,  Brockton,  Randolph,  Westboro,  West 
Port,  Worchestor. 

Albon,  (2)  Detroit,  Plymoth,  Saint  Joseph. 

Duluth,  Elk  River,  Park  Rapids,  Stillwater. 

Greenwood,  (2)  Jackson,  Osyka. 

Hannibal,  Saint  Louis. 

Eustis,  Omaha,  Seward 
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STATE 
Nevada 

New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
New  York 


North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 
South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington,  D.C. 
Washington 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin 


CITY 

Mesquitte,  Sparks. 

Portsmouth,  Newport. 

Washington. 

Aztec. 

Auburn,  Binghamton,  Bridge  Hampton,  Cape 
Vincent,  Corning,  Edinburg,  Houston,  Frankfort, 
Kenmore,  Mount  Vernon,  (5)  New  York  City, 
Rochester,  Syracuse. 

Ashboro,  Fayetteville,  Franklin,  Gastonia, 
Leicester,  Morganton,  Railey,  Shelby,  Vale. 

Alice. 

(2)  Canton,  Celina,  Clay  Center,  Columbus, 
(2)  Cleveland,  Fresno,  Grove  City,  Lorain, 
New  Richmond,  Youngstown. 

Altoona,  Coal  Port,  East  McKeesport,  Erif, 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Lewisburg,  Norristown, 
(6)  Philadelphia,  Pittston,  Shamokin,  Sharon, 
Shipinsburg,  State  College. 

Charleston,  Columbia,  Turbeville. 

Frankfort. 

Chattanoga,  Loudon,  (3)  Memphis,  Nashville, 
Oak  Ridge. 

Corpus  Christi,  Follet,  Fort  Worth,  Gilmer, 
Lubbock,  Pecos,  Perryton,  (2)  San  Antonio, 
San  Benito. 

Ashland,  Hampton,  (2)  Madison,  Newport  News, 
Richmond,  Vienna. 

Arlington,  (2)  Washington  D.C. 

Bremerton,  (2)  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Yakima. 

Elkins,  Fairmont,  Ona. 

Clintonville,  Milwaukee,  Menon-Monie,  (2) 
Prescot. 


Wyoming 


Casper,  Rawlins,  Kemerer. 


APPENDIX  3 


Coordinating  Instructions  for 
Questionnaire  on  "The  Chaplain  as  Counselor" 


1.  This  questionnaire  is  an  attempt  to  up  grade  the  work  of  the  Chap- 
lain in  problem  areas.  Please  have  a  Junior  Officer  or  a  Junior  NCO 
administer  the  questionnaire. 

2.  70  men  from  the  company  are  to  be  chosen  at  random.  Try  to  get  a 
cross  section  of  officer,  NCO's  and  enlisted  men  to  participate. 

3.  Explain  to  those  filling  out  the  questionnaire  that  no  names  are 
to  be  placed  on  the  forms  and  that  the  results  are  for  the  information 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  V  CO5C0M  and  the  Staff  Chaplain. 

4.  The  first  four  questions  are  for  general  information  on  the  men 
themselves  and  are  self-explanatory. 

5.  Question  5  asks  if  the  soldiers  knows  where  the  nearest  Chaplain 
can  be  found.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  know  him  by  name  or  de- 
nomination, only  where  he  can  be  found. 

6.  Explain  that  in  question  6  (a)  a  personal  problem  means  a  family 
problem  here  or  at  home,  good  or  bad  relationships  with  other  soldiers 
etc.  (b)  a  morale  problem  deals  with  happiness  in  the  company  or  lack 
of  it  due  to  no  letters  from  home,  poor  Mess  Hall  food,  poor  billets 
etc.  (c)  a  moral  problem  deals  with  things  such  as  sex,  masturbation, 
drugs  etc.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  pry  into  their  private  lives, 
but  merely  asks  if  they  would  consult  the  Chaplain  on  such  problems. 

7.  Question  7  is  asked  to  determine  why  the  Chaplain  is  not  a  person 
they  would  go  to  (is  he  unavailable,  unknown,  unhelpful  etc.). 

8.  A  soldier  is  faced  with  many  problems.  Question  8  tries  to  deter- 
mine what  areas  the  Chaplain  should  acquaint  himself  with  in  order  to 
do  his  job  better. 

9.  Questions  9  and  10  are  asked  to  determine  if  the  Chaplain  really 
raps  or  has  contact  with  soldiers. 

10.  Question  11  is  trying  to  find  out  how  the  Chaplain  appears  to  the 
men. 

11.  Is  the  Character  Guidance  class  meaningful  or  should  it  be 
changed?  If  so,  how?  (Questions  12  and  13) 

12.  Question  14  is  asked  to  get  a  feel  for  the  Chaplain's  place  in  the 
military  as  a  man  of  God  or  an  officer. 
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13.  Questions  15  to  20  are  self-explanatory. 

NOTE:  This  survey  to  be  useful  and  to  effect  change,  if  necessary, 
in  the  Army  Chaplain,  must  be  answered  honestly  and  with  thought. 
Take  as  long  as  necessary  to  answer  each  question  but  answer  them 
all  in  some  way. 
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